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tranquillity of his kingdom; the offers of mediation between the States-
General and France were tacitly rejected. The States-General by
implication claimed a very doubtful right to intervene in the internal
affairs of England and they provided an introduction to William's own
declaration.

The effect of the memorial on the relations between James and Louis
was even more disastrous, and it does not appear that Barrillon was
informed of it before it was despatched. He wrote two letters to Louis
on the same day, September 23; when he wrote the first he had evidently
not seen the draft of the memorial, for he said that James had offered in
certain circumstances to make war on France; later in the day, however,
he had obtained more information, and he gave Louis the official
version of the purpose of the memorial:

The intention is to use it as a means of preventing or delaying
the departure of the Prince of Orange and to commence a negotia-
tion which will take time to conclude. D'Albeville has orders to
discuss only methods of keeping the peace; a formal engagement
has been avoided by this memorial. They hope here that Your
Majesty will not take exception to their looking for a means of
creating a division between the States-General and the Prince of
Orange in the extremity to which the King is reduced, nor, when
his very existence is at stake, to his having presented a memorial
expressed in such terms that later on it will bear any interpretation
that he likes to give it.

Sunderland pleaded (says Barrillon) that the memorial had little practi-
cal meaning, for the Prince of Orange might be in England in three or
four days, and whether James was beaten or victorious the memorial
would be forgotten. The minister also repudiated any suggestion that he
himself was playing a double game and providing for his own safety:
he said that "he could not save himself without saving the King his
master, that the Prince of Orange would never pardon him for his
attachment to the French court, for having declared himself a Catholic
and for having taken the first step which led to the others in advising the
recall of the British regiments". But it appeared to Louis that the
explanations of James and Sunderland only covered an attempt to save
themselves by an alliance with the Dutch against France, and that
James had in effect proposed himself as a member of the League of
Augsburg. Louis's feeling was not so much anger with James as pity
for the depths of humiliation into which he had fallen; but if he had
ever intended to declare war on the States-General, he was now pre-
cluded from doing so, because James was, or might presently become,